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STATE CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 1925 


“W EAVE it to the states!"" The record of legis- 
L islative improvements in child labor standards 
made during the 1925 sessions of the state leg- 
islatures are interesting in connection with this oft- 
repeated claim of the enemies of the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment. 

1925 has been a year of marked legislative improve- 
ment. The significant thing is that this improvement 
has not merely kept pace with that of 1923 and 1924 
but has considerably exceeded it. There is only one 
factor which could reasonably he held responsible for 
this improvement, as there is only one thing which dis- 
tinguishes the child labor situation this year from that 
of other years—namely the agitation for Federal action. 
In 1923 and 1924 it was “‘left to the states’ but during 
the last year the Nation as a whole became really in- 


plished up-to-date. A previous issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN CHILD told of the rulings of the State Industrial 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania concerning homework: 
the requirements as to license, the prohibition of certain 
forms of work except to the immediate family, and the 
appointment of some person by the employer as his 
representative in the home. Michigan has decided 
that children who move about in the state deserve an 
education as well as those who remain in one place. 
The school superintendent having been given the power 
to institute a system of child accounting, now requires 
that records be sent about after children who have left 
a particular school district. It is the Wisconsin law 
which is perhaps the most important piece of legisla- 
tion which has been passed not only this session but 
for some time. The Industrial Commission of this state 











terested in the subject of 
child labor for the first time. 
The public at large fastened 
its attention upon the child 
labor laws of the various 
states and watched to see 
what the states would do. 


What they did do is the best. 


answer which could be made 
to the claim of our opponents 
that we have no right to ap- 
peal to the Nation for protec- 
tion of children who are not 
getting it from the states. 
Perhaps the outstanding 
achievements have come. in 
three states—Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Pennsylvania. 
These three states are stressed 
because they are the most im- 
portant from the standpoint 
of numbers of children in- 
volved. They are also im- 
portant because they are con- 
cerned with homework and 
agriculture, fields in which so 
much work has been done 
and so few results accom- 








CROESUS SPEAKS 


I never went to school—and Jook at me! 

I started work when I was only ten 

—None of your measly short eight-hour days, 
But mind you, six a.m. to six at night— 

No pampering for me—and see me now! 
—TI’m worth a million if I’m worth a cent. 


They’re always trying to get me to retire, 

But that’s a bunch of bunk—what would I do? 
—Sit round and spin my thumbs and take a nap? 
I ain’t had time for any foolishness. 

(That’s all that folks are up to out of business) 
And now I don’t propose to learn new tricks: 


What’s that you’re saying underneath your breath? 
—“‘There’s living,—art, romance, humanity?”’ 
—Oh bosh and twaddle—that’s all baby-talk! 
Business, my boy—there’s romance that is real! 
—aAnd don’t forget I know a thing or two, 

With forty years of business, man and boy! 


They didn’t coddle kids when J was young— 
You had to be hard-boiled to stick it out; 

And I ain’t yet forgot the other chaps 

That buckled underneath and then gave way. 
‘‘Each feller for himself,” I always say, 

“And devil take the hindmost”—that’s the stuff! 


Don’t preach that ‘‘education” bunk to me! 
—Just teaching kids the lazy ways to loaf. 

No sir!—Here’s my advice:—just look at me— 
I hardly ever went a day to school. 

—I started work at ten—and see me now 
—TI’m worth a million if I’m worth a cent! 


F. B. W. 








has been granted the power 
to pass regulations regarding 
agricultural child labor in 
certain industries, as cherry 
orchards, beet cultivation, etc. 
In addition to these laws, 
there have been decided im- 
provements along the more 
conventional lines of child 
labor reform—lines where re- 
form would be most expected. 
Georgia, New Mexico and 
Texas have made extensive 
changes. Texas has at last 
established the 8-hour day 
for children under 16, and 
both Texas and Georgia have 
established night work pro- 
hibition under 16 years of 
age. ‘The New Mexico law 
has far-reaching improve- 
ments, and Georgia has now 
joined the rank of states with 
a straight 14-year limit. It 
is interesting that both New 
York and New Mexico have 
adopted the 44-hour week. 
(Continued on page 5) 
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ciating, then, the value of general training, in such 
subjects as literature, languages and history, the boy 
who sees a fairly good job open to him takes it, and 
gets his ‘vocational’ training by actually practicing hig 
vocation, on regular wages. Vocationalism, wrongly 
and narrowly preached, is closing the door of more 
vocations to a large number of misled American boys 
and girls than is any other unfortunate influence that 
comes in their way.” 

The National Industrial Conference Board, in ad. 
mitting that family poverty is the cause for at least 
30% of child labor, does not advocate as a cure for 
this the raising of adult wages to a livable scale, but 
insists rather that this is a problem of increasing the 
efficiency of production. (This raises a fine point, 
into discussion of which we cannot here enter, as to 
whether the father of a family who is a laborer and 


increases his efficiency of production to a maximum 
will then automatically be granted a wage commen- 
surate with his needs.) 

The authors, while pointing to the many laws re- 
stricting child labor which have been adopted in every 
state, express doubt as to the potency of legislation to 
solve the problem. They suggest that it may be more 
desirable “to rely upon the operation of economic forces 
and the development of public opinion to raise stand- 
ards where they are defective, and to make provision 
where it is inadequate, in accord with moral conditions 
and necessities.” With this the National Child Labor 
Committee, which has always held that the ultimate 
solution of the child labor problem lay in terms of 
economic forces and public opinion, is in entire agree- 
ment. 

This book points out that the great majority of 
child laborers are employed, not in factories, but on 
farms. The authors are under no illusions as to the 
value of child labor in industry, and insist that because 
of the inefficiency of children and their greater sus 5 
ceptibility to work accidents it does not pay the 
employer to use them. Particularly interesting isthe } 
statement that “the small manufacturer who mistakes 
wage rates for the cost of production may think that 
he sees an economic advantage in child labor, but a 
clearer understanding of the problem shows him to be 
in error.” 

We might suggest to the Conference Board that 
their clear-sightedness here in perceiving that low 
wage rates are not necessarily synonymous with eco- 
nomical production might apply not only to child 
laborers but to their parents as well, and that their 
assurance that adult labor wages cannot be increased 
until production efficiency is speeded up may simply 
be a case of putting the cart before the horse. 

Taken as a whole, “The Employment of Young Per- 
sons in the United States” is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the current literature of child labor, and is 
recommended to discriminating readers for critical 
perusal. 





THE EMPLOYER VIEWS 
CHILD LABOR 


BOUT thirty or forty per cent of American child 
A laborers leave school to go to work because of 
economic necessity in their families, and the 
rest do so because they have lost interest in school 
work. This, at least, is the diagnosis advanced in a 
recent book “The Employment of Young Persons in 
the United States,” published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, an organization of business 
executives. 

The Board, in attacking the problem of child labor 
attempts to answer four questions: “Why do young 
people go to work, and why are they employed?”; “How 
many young people are at work in the United States, of 
what ages, where, and at what occupations?”; “How 
does work for parents or others, or the prohibition of such 
work, affect children, parents, education, economic life, 
government and society?”’; and “What has been done by 
government in the United States to meet the problem of 
young people's work, as it presents itself today?” 

As remarked above, the Board contends that the 
lack of popular appeal of our educational system is to 
blame for more child labor than is poverty. In view 
of the fact that most prominent among its suggestions 
for educational improvement are the extension of trade 
schools and inclusion of subjects in practical arts and 
manual training, it is interesting to note a paragraph 
from the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, commenting on 
the Conference Board's book and disagreeing radically 
with this prescription for changing education: 

“Possibly one reason,” says the Dispatch, “‘why a 
good many are now quitting school at an early age is 
the overstress thrown by many upon the new idea of 
specialized ‘vocational’ education. This has been 
accompanied by a tendency to underrate the value of 
virtually any study which does not evidently point out 
a direct road to some money-making job. Not appre- 
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PATERNALISTIC EDUCATION 
IN N.C. 


HE children of the cotton mill workers of North 

Carolina are not receiving as good an education 

as is given to the children who attend the regular 
ublic schools of the state. This is the conclusion 
reached by Dr. John Harrison Cook, who has just 
published “A Study of the Mill Schools of North 
Carolina’ (published by Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University). 

There are two methods of providing educational 
facilities for the children of mill workers living on the 
outskirts of cities and special-chartered school districts. 
One is that of letting the children be absorbed into 
the established school systems. This plan gives the 
children of mill workers every public educational ad- 
vantage enjoyed by other children of the city and 
counteracts the tendencies toward class cleavage. 
Unfortunately, this method is followed only in rare 
instances. The other and more usual practice, when 
a mill is built near a city or special-chartered district, 
is that of establishing a school for 
mill workers. Such schools are in- 
dependent of the control of the city 


Regulations as to what may be grown in the garden 
and as to how often the lawn must be trimmed are 
often in effect. According to an officer of one of the 
companies: “The school is a part of our business.” 

In case there should be a referendum in favor of a 
local school tax to bring about uncontrolled schools, 
the open ballot in use in the state permits the owners 
to know how each employee votes. 

In the type of schools over which mill owners have 
the least influence, every mill school has an eleven- 
grade system. In the type over which the mill owners 
have the most influence every school has a seven-grade 
system. This indicates, according to Mr. Cook, the 
conflict between the economic interests of mill owners 
and the educational interest of mill children. He says 
that two evident results of mill control over schools 
are low cost and short courses of study. 

Intelligence tests given to eleven-year-old children in 
mill schools and to children of the same age in the 
chartered public schools of the state revealed that the 
former fall considerably below standard in general in- 
telligence. The author states that this is not entirely 
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or special-chartered school systems. 

But in every case the mill schoo 
is inferior to the school already 
established. There are at present 
119 mill schools in North Carolina, 
with an enrollment of 36,222 pupils. 
Except in two cases, these schools 
offer work for only a 7 years’ pro- 
gram. 

The underlying reason for the 
existence of separate mill schools is |7" 
that, with the establishment of new F 
mills in a locality, it was usually |= 
much cheaper for the mill owners to |" 
provide inferior schools for the 
children of their workers than it 
was for them to pay school taxes. | @f&_ 
To induce capitalists to locate mills [SS 7a)’ 


of exemptions for local city and 
school taxes, were often granted. 
The control of mill schools is 4 
merely a part of the general pro- | & ae, 
gram of control which mill owners {3 Staton 
have with respect to those who live [aqame = 
in the village. There is no neces- |S 
sity for mill workers to think of no 
problems of local government, as 
every public utility is controlled by 
the mills. In the typical mill com- 


near cities, concessions, in the way Bist | ae | 





munity all real estate is owned by L&W 1825 ¥. World) Prem Pub. Co o- 
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the mill companies. 
ble for mill workmen to buy homes. 


It is impossi- ¢4n me old man says goin’ to high school don’t get yer nothin’. 


9 99 


Courtesy The New York World 
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due to a lower degree of native ability, but that it can 
be accounted for in a large degree by the fact that in 
every item of comparison of general educational oppor- 
tunities the mill schools fall far below the special- 
chartered schools of North Carolina. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The illiterate and dependent home backgrounds from 
which these children come would serve to neutralize, 
according to Dr. Cook, the beneficial effects of even a 
well-organized school program. He recommends that 
self-government supplant the present paternalistic con- 
trol of mill communities. He says that the ownership 
of all school buildings should be by the county or 
school district and not by the mill companies. He 
further points out that: 

The failure of so many thirteen-year-old children to 
attend school points unmistakably to a lack of effi- 
ciency in the enforcement of the compulsory attend- 
ance law. When a large per cent of those who by 
law should attend school are not enrolled it is very 
probable that the attendance of those who are en- 
rolled is unsatisfactory. The state should require by 
law a part-time attendance officer for every school 
system with an enrollment of 200 or more. One county 
welfare officer alone cannot do this work efficiently. 

The child who enters school at six and finishes each 
grade in a seven-year system, is only thirteen years of 
age at the completion of this course. The compulsory 
attendance law still requires him to attend one more 
year of school, but the law does not provide him facili- 
ties for this extra year. Every school district should 
be required to provide adequate opportunity for at 
least eight years of school work. If it is not practical 
to do this within the school district, then the child 
should, without cost to him for tuition or transporta- 
tion, be given this opportunity elsewhere. 

To check the tendency in mill schools of children 
withdrawing from school the day they become four- 
teen years of age, there should be an educational as 
well as an age requirement for child employment simi- 
lar to that which already exists in thirty other states. 
By such requirements the attitude of many children 
toward school work would also be improved. 

The compulsory attendance upper age limit in North 
Carolina is the lowest existing among the states and 
should be raised. 

Mr. Cook points out that the segregation of mill 
workers is dangerous to the spirit of American democ- 
racy; that the opportunity for workers to own their 
own homes would encourage initiative and civic pride; 
and that without the secret ballot the votes of mill 
employces have no significance or power. 

He urges the establishment of 9-grade or junior high 
schoo: systems as best adapted to the educational 
needs of mill children. The 14-year compulsory age 
limit is an important element in this situation. If the 
child who finishes the 7th grade at the end of his 





ee 


twelfth year is in a school system with a four-years 
course beyond the 7th grade, he sees that he will have 
to attend three years beyond the compulsory age limit 
to finish the course. The type of organization best fitted 
to hold children beyond the compulsory age limit 
would seem to be one which will not appear at the | 
outset to keep them too long from employment. The 
nine-year curriculum, which would begin one year be. 
fore the child reached the compulsory age limit and 
continue one year afterward, would have the strongest 
appeal. 

Dr. Cook suggests a curriculum designed to fill the 
needs of mill children for initiative, self-reliance, ability 
to think, and helpful information. He includes the 
following requirements: 


1. Arithmetic and business accounting. 
2. Hygiene, general science, and biology. 


3. English, including composition, literature and good 
current magazines. 


4. Political, economic and regional geography. 


5. Vocational and industrial studies, including manual 
arts for boys and home economics for girls. 


6. Organization of boy scouts, girl scouts, self-govern- 
ing clubs and societies. 


7. Current events discussed at certain periods. 


8. History: American, Modern European with cer- 
tain portions of ancient and medieval. 


9. Community civics and social problems. 
10. Physical education, games and athletics. 


11. Music and art appreciation. 


A Presidential decree was recently issued in Mexico 
providing for the establishment of a Federal Bureau of 
Child Welfare with local branches throughout the coun- 
try. This bureau, which will be attached to the De- 
partment of Education, will be interested in all children, 
irrespective of race or social condition. Its activities 
will be chiefly concerned with the compilation of all 
laws on child welfare, the drafting of new laws for the 
protection of children, and the establishment of new 
child welfare institutions and the supervision of those 
already established. 


A case in which the proprietor of a bakery was fined 
$35.00 for employing a 14-year-old boy in his establish- 
ment has just come before the court in Norristown, Pa. 
The boy was said to have been employed four weeks 
before he became fourteen, and four days after his 14th 
birthday his hands were caught in a dough mixer. He 
lost one hand and surgeons say he may lose the other. 
There will be a hearing on the question of compensation 
forthe boy. The prosecution was brought by Inspector 
Roeller of the State Department of Labor and Industry. 
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STATE CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 1925 


(Continued from page 1) 


The things to be regretted about this last year have 
also largely related to hours. North Carolina has cast 
into the waste basket a bill to reduce from 11 hours to 
8 the work of children under 16, New Hampshire has 
kept her 10}4-hour day and Georgia, whose law was 
championed by the cotton manufacturers, has main- 
tained the barbaric system of allowing children to work 
unlimited hours except in cotton and woolen mills, 
where they may work 10 hours a day. 

Before giving a summary of the legislative changes, 
it may be interesting to note some of the opinions about 
them which have come from the states themselves. 
Comment on these opinions is unnecessary. 


(Georgia)—"“The national significance of Georgia's 
action on this bill lies in the fact that the forces which 
sponsored the federal child labor amendment last year 
are preparing to launch a new campaign for its ratifi- 
cation, and if Georgia does not amend her child labor 
laws they will argue that the amendment to the federal 
constitution must be ratified, because Georgia will not 


protect her own children.” 
(From the Atlanta, Ga., Constitution—July 20, 1925—by 
Ralph T. Jones.) 


(Michigan)—"There are many objects to the bill, 
but the principal one is to secure a close check upon 
children passing from one district to another, which 
has been the point upon which we have been criticized 


most freely by your investigators.” 
(Excerpt from letter of June 18, 1925, from the Superinten- 
dent of the Department of Public Instruction, Michigan.) 


(Wisconsin)—'’The passage of such a law would seem 
to be a logical corollary to the regulations now exist- 
ing for factory employment. The size or the altitude 
of the roof under which they work, would not seem to 
make any great difference in the principles which ought 
to govern their employment. 

“The State not only has a right to secure beyond 
question the proper education of its youth—it is a 
duty which it owes to them as well as to the rest of 
its citizens.” 

(Editorial—Kenosha, Wisconsin, News—March 24, 1925.) 

The summary follows: 

California—Failure to produce a permit either to 
work or to employ, or to post any notice, shall be 
prima facie evidence of illegal employment and subject 
to fine. 

Performance in theatrical concerts or vaudeville en- 
tertainments prohibited to children under 12 except 
in public school vacation, when children over 8 may 
perform with written consent of Labor Commissioner 
or his deputies. (Formerly children any age could 
take part in such entertainments with written consent 
of Labor Commissioner.) 

Connecticut—Work after 6 P.M. on any day im- 
mediately preceding a day when school is in session 
prohibited in bowling alleys, shoe shining establish- 





ments, billiard or pool rooms for children between 14 
and 16 who are still attending school. 

All night work after 10 P.M. in such establish- 
ments prohibited for children 14-16. 

Maximum 58-hour week in establishments named 
above for minors under 16 and for women. 


District of Columbia—School attendance com- 
pulsory between 7 and 16 during entire session. (For- 
merly 8 to 14.) 

Exemption: Child 14 who has completed 8th grade | 
may receive permit to be employed. (Formerly could 
go to work at 14 no matter what grade reached, and 
under the poverty permit could leave school at 12.) 
Georgia—1 4-year age minimum in mill, factory, 
laundry, manufacturing establishment, workshop, place 
of amusement, or messenger service. 

Exemption: Agticultural or domestic pursuits. 
(Formerly children over 12, orphans dependent on own 
labor or children of widowed mothers, could obtain 
special permit.) 

16-year age minimum for certain enumerated 
dangerous occupations, and for others which the 
State Board of Health may declare dangerous to life or 
limb or injurious to health or morals. (Formerly no 
regulation.) 

Exemption: 14 years, ushers in theatres or con- 
cert halls. 

Night work between 7 P.M. and 6 A.M. not per- 
mitted in or about any of the establishments or occu- 
pations mentioned above for children aged 14-16, and 
not after 16 unless all requirements of compulsory edu- 
cation law have been complied with. (Formerly 7 P.M. 
to 6 A.M., under 141% in occupations prohibited to 14, 
and 9 P.M. to 6 A.M., under 16, messenger service.) 

Work permits for children under 16 required in or 
about establishments above. Issued by Superinten- 
dent of Schools, upon: 

(1) Employer's promise to employ; 

(2) Evidence that child is able to read and 
write English sentences; 

(3) Documentary evidence of age (over 14); 

(4) Physical fitness for employment sought. 

Work permits showing documentary evidence of 
age required to qualify children 16-18 to work between 
hours of 7 P.M. and 6 A.M., and to be employed in 
any of the occupations enumerated as dangerous. 


Illinois—Age of children included in provisions of 
Mother’s Pension Act raised from 14 to 16. 


Massachusetts—Children 14-16 lacking educational 
qualifications for regular employment certificate (com- 
pletion 6th grade) permitted to work outside school 
hours under same conditions as children who have com- 
pleted 6th grade. (Formerly they could work only on 
Saturdays and during holiday periods.) 
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Michigan—School superintendents required to keep 
account of children changing residence from one dis- 
trict to another by sending on records from district to 
district. 

Work permits required up to18. (Formerly required 
up to 16, 17 or 18, depending on occupation.) 


Minnesota—Juvenile Court authorized to allow aid 
to a mother for any child under age of 16 as long as 
he is attending school, although “he may be entitled 
to receive and apply for an employment certificate.” 
(Formerly no child could receive aid under this Act 
who was “entitled to apply for and receive an employ- 
ment certificate. ’’) 


New Mexico—14-year age minimum in any gainful 
occupation during school hours. (Abolishes former 
exemption allowing children to work who could prove 
necessity.) Children 14-16 working during school 
hours must prove “necessity.” 

Exemption: Children working for their own par- 
ents or guardians. 

16-year age minimum in specified occupations 
hazardous or dangerous to health or morals. 

Exemptions: Church entertainments and children 
under 16 in theatrical work with consent of Mayor. 

18-year age minimum in mines and quarries. 

8-hour day, 44-hour week, under 16 in any gain- 
ful occupation. (Formerly 8-hour day, 48-hour week, 
under 16, any gainful occupation.) 

Exemptions: “Special circumstances’ up to 48 hours. 

Children working for parents or guardians. 

Night work 7 P.M. to 7 A.M. forbidden under 16 
in any gainful occupation. (Formerly 9 P.M. to 
6 A.M.) 

Exemption: Children working for parents or guar- 
dians. 

Messenger service prohibited for females under 21. 

Night messenger service prohibited for males un- 
der 16. 

Work permits required under 14 outside school 
hours, 14-16 during school hours. Issued by city 
school superintendent upon ‘“‘satisfactory proof’ of 
age, if child is in good physical condition and proposed 
work is not injurious physically or morally. 

Exemption: Children working for own parents or 
guardians. 

Enforcement of law by State Child Labor Inspector 
appointed by and subject to Bureau of Child Welfare. 

Penalties for violation: First offense—$25 to $300 
or 5-15 days in jail. 

Second offense—at least 30 days in jail. 

Succeeding offenses—1 to 2 years in jail. 


New York—Maximum 44-hour week for children 
14-16 in factories and in occupations that are pro- 
hibited under 14. (Formerly 48-hour week.) 


Pennsylvania—School attendance compulsory 
for children 8-16 entire school year. 
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Exemption: In a 4th class district, school board 
may reduce term for children over 14 to not less than 
70% of full term. (Only change is in the exemption: 
age limit changed from 12 to 14.) 

New Regulations on industrial homework passed, 
(This bill was printed in full in THE AMERICAN Cup 
for July, page 6.) 


Rhode Island—Establishment of Children’s Law 
Commission. 


Tennessee—Physical examinations mandatory as 
requirement for work permits. Statement of sound 
health, good physical development and physical fitness 
for intended work, must be signed by public health 
officer or public school medical inspector of county. 

Presentation of promise of employment also re- 
quired. 


Texas—Maximum 8-hour day, 48-hour week 
for children under 15. (Formerly 10-hour day, 48- 
hour week.) 

Night work between 10 P.M. and 5 A.M. pro- 
hibited under 15. (Formerly no night work prohibi- 
tion.) 

Penalties for Violation: $25 to $500 or 60 days 
imprisonment or both. 


Wisconsin—Industrial Commission given power to 
investigate, determine and fix reasonable regulations as 
to employment of children under 16 in cherry orchards, 
market gardening, cultivation of sugar beets, etc. 


Wyoming—Former law strengthened by omitting 
words ‘‘without a work permit’, which permitted child- 
ren under 16 to slip into many prohibited employments. 


Most important among the bills lost were the fol- 
lowing: 


Connecticut—Bill to extend application of present 
work certificate to all occupations for children under 
16 (eliminating exemptions of certain occupations); 
and to raise educational requirements for work cer- 
tificates from completion of 6th to 7th grade. 


Delaware—Bill to change exemption age limit from 
12 to 14. 


Massachusetts—Bill to prohibit work under 14 in 
tobacco plantations. 

Bill raising compulsory school attendance age from 
16 to 18, and requiring all minors 16 to 18 who have 
left school for work to attend continuation school; 
raising minimum age at which child may leave school 
to work from 14 to 16; and raising minimum age for 
work in certain specified occupations, and for any 
work during school hours, from 13 to 16. 


New Hampshire—Bill to reduce maximum hours for 
minors under 18 to 9 a day, 48 a week. (At present 
1014-hour day, 54-hour week, boys under 16, girls un- 
der 18.) 
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North Carolina—Bill to reduce working hours of 
children 14-16 in occupations covered by child labor 
law from 10 a day, 60 a week, to 8 a day, 48 a week, 
6 days a week; and to extend night work prohibition 
applying to these children to cover hours between 
7 PM. -6 A.M. (now 9 P.M. to 6 A.M.) 

Bill to extend to children in mercantile establishments 
the present maximum 60-hour week and 11-hour day 
for minors in factories. 


Pennsylvania—Bill requiring work permits for child- 
ren 14-16 for farm and domestic service. 


Wyoming—Bill to change phraseology of age limit 
requirements in law to eliminate weaknesses which 
practically nullify standards. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Wilkes Barre, 
Pennsylvania, dated September 3rd, says: “Schools in 
this section of the anthracite fields will have a decreased 
enrollment as a result of the suspension in the mines. 
Within the last week scores of working certificates have 
been issued by school superintendents to youngsters, 
who have obtained employment in order to contribute 
to the family budget. 

“While these children are expected to return to full 
time in the schools when the mines reopen, school 
authorities fear that the suspension will mean the end 
of school training for many of them. Under Penn- 
sylvania laws, minors between 14 and 16 years must 
go to school at least one day a week.” 


The Efficiency Expert’s Utopia 


R. JOHN M. GLENN, Secretary of the IIlinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a recent article 
in The Manufacturers’ News, offers an eco- 

nomical and speedy solution of the whole problem of 
school expense and school congestion. He says, 
“Throw out those not fit. Maybe there would be 
enough seats if the children not having the mental 
capacity were taken out of school and placed where 
they would be a useful factor in society.” 

We commend Mr. Glenn for this statesmanlike pro- 
posal. It is fraught with tremendous possibilities. 
The same principle would apply to the problem of 
feeding and clothing the nation: “If there is not food 
enough to go round, starve the ill-nourished and then 
there will be enough; if the people are short of cloth- 
ing, drown the ragged ones; if cities suffer from popu- 
lation congestion, hang the excess.” 

But perhaps Mr. Glenn does not know that his sug- 
gestion is not original? We have read in the dim 
past of savage tribes that customarily disposed of aged 
men and women who had become infirm and new-born 
babies if they threatened to lay too heavy a burden 
on the meagre resources of the tribe. 

It is fortunate that a statesman of Mr. Glenn's 
capacity has arisen in this day of America’s poverty. 


















THE MOVIES AGAIN 


HE subject of child actors is always a contro- 

versial one. Both sides enlist their supporters 

in two separate items recently received. The 
first, coming from the Department of Public Relations 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., tells of the education given to children 
employed in screen work in California: 

‘The system under which children are employed in 
the industry is briefly this: each child working in 
pictures must have a license from the Board of Educa- 
tion and a health certificate as well. All such children 
under 18 years of age are taught on the lots of the 
various studios, the teachers being supplied by the 
Department of Education and paid by the picture cor- 
porations. Each child has three hours of schooling 
each day and regular recreation periods so that the 
time before the camera is really quite limited. It is 
interesting to note that of the 567 boys and girls en- 
gaged in motion picture work in California during the 
past year only 27 failed to keep up in their studies, while 
50 received special recognition for excellence. These 
figures were given out by Mr. Raymond B. Dunlop, 
Director of the Department of Compulsory Education 
and Child Welfare of the Los Angeles Public School 
System.” 

But from the editorial columns of the Munroe, La., 
News-Star comes a comment which causes one to be 
still a bit dubious about the philosophy underlying this 
picture of the movies as a child-training Utopia. We 
quote from it in part: 

“The Jackie Coogans of life are to be pitied. It is 
true that people enjoy their work. But a child cannot 
derive the proper benefit from youthful play and from 
youthful study, and, at the same time, waste several 
hours a day in work. The day is too short, it has only 
24 hours and some must be devoted to sleep. 

“If you believe that money-making is the principal 
object of life, then, of course, it may be right to blast a 
child’s future in order to capitalize the charm of child- 
hood. If you believe that parents are entitled to 
exploit the cleverness of their children, then, of course, 
it may be right for them to advertise their children’s 
genius. 

‘But money-making is not the greatest thing in life. 
And children have a right to enjoy their childhood 
without being exploited or advertised or encouraged to 
‘show off some gift which they possess at an age when 
they are not fair judges of the possibilities of life.” 


Cruel State, to Take Away His Meal Ticket! 


William Dilger of Concord, North Carolina, is serv- 
ing a ninety-day sentence on the chain gang for vio- 
lating the child labor law by making his four-year-old 
daughter give swimming and diving exhibitions to 
which admission was charged. 








































THE AMERICAN CHILD 











FOUR GULF-COAST CHILDREN 


Two With a Chance 


ARY JACKSON at 14 had a good chance to 
stay in her own class when she was offered a 
job in a five-and-ten-cent store. And “‘stay- 
ing in your own class’ means worlds when your father 
and mother have come down from the illiterate back 
counties to the city and been unable to adjust them- 
selves to the new life. Her home life was poor and 
almost desperate. She was the second generation. 
She had to move up or sink into an acceptance which 
her parents in their unhappiness had never quite made. 
A social worker saw her possibilities and insisted 
that she go to school. He finally prevailed. Mary 
then got work as a stenographer. Her circle of ac- 
quaintances widened. A friend drew her into a church, 
where she met a young professional man. They mar- 
ried and in time a practice took him to a larger city. 
She wrote back when her first child came, “Only now 
do I realize what an education meant for me. I could 
struggle along myself in some way, but now I know 
that my children will never even know the sort of life 
that I escaped.” 
“That was all due to your personal interest,’ I sug- 
gested to the social worker. 
“No,” he retorted. “It was all due to education.” 


AVY WELCH has his chance. The oyster 
ID knife cuts little gashes into his mother’s hands, 
but she earns the money to keep him in school. 

She is a widow and 43. Davy is 15 now, in 1925, and 
for three years he has had the threat of a life as an 
unskilled laborer walking behind him, almost catching 
up. And Davy is lame. But his mother has decided 
that he is to have schooling. He is in high school now. 
The principal says he will be given a state scholarship 


to go to college. He is a bright boy, dependable. He 
will make a lawyer. 
A lawyer or an unskilled worker in a factory! His 


mother is one of the few in the backward counties of 
this nation who can dream high. 


—And Two Without 
pe ING in the sand of our Southern coast 


waters there is a peculiar kind of oyster. He 

needs both fresh and salt water to keep him 
happy. If he gets out too far into the bay he gets 
only salt water, and then becomes thin and blue, and 
the woman or child breaking him cpzn with a hammer 
on a block call him “a sorry oyster.” But if they 
put him in the fresh water of a river, rich with food 
for only one night, he swells up, grown and puff bellied, 
One night undoes years of hard times. 

Harry Morgan is a salt water oyster of a child. He 
hasn't had a chance at the good things of life. His 
mother shucks oysters. His father works irregularly ~ 
in a turpentine still. He has had only five months of 
schooling in his life, and he is already twelve. When 
he was eleven, in 1924, he went out “oystering™ with 
a man, one of the pair that dip the rented tongs down 
over the side of the boat all night and rake up a few 
barrels of oysters for the morning's shucking. This 
year, 1925, he has been doing it again, from October 
to April. Next year he expects to go on his own. 
He has the makings of a good, responsible and aggres- 
sive man in him. 

Five months of schooling are his preparation for life. 


HE whole little town by the bay knows the story 

of the Warrener girl. Her folks were fishermen. 

Her father drank heavily. She was kept from 
school. First she helped around the house. For a 
while she worked in the oyster and shrimp canneries, 
Then the state said that she was too young for that. 
She went back to school. She is fourteen now, in 
1925. She sits in the third grade among girls of 
eight and nine, and is embarassed by the boys of that 
age who snicker at her awkwardness. She is not 
stupid, Lotty Warrener. She could hold her own 
with others of her age if she had had their chance. 
While they studied she worked. As soon as the law 
lets her she will drop out of school. Her chance is gone. 















V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Because I believe that all American children should have a chance, I am enclosing $ 





as my contribution to the National Child Labor Committee's efforts to end child exploitation and to insure 


educational opportunity to all children. 


Name 





Address.. 





Bx 


(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes memberships and contributions of any sum from two dollars up.) 








